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EpIroRiaL Buzzines. 


How doth the little busy bee, 
Delight to bark and bite ; 

It gathers honey all the day 
And eats it up at night. 





You never hear the bee complain, 
Nor hear it weep nor wail ; 
But if it wish it can unfold 
A very painful tail. 





The Palmetto Honey of Florida, 
exhibited at the Columbus, Ohio, Conven- 
tion, was nearly as palatable as our white 
clover honey, and Mr. Detwiler wants us to 
call it by its proper name, and not class it 
with Southern honey generally. There can 
be no objection to doing so, and certainly 
there would be justice in it. Let it be 
known as Palmetto Honey, by all means. 





The Canadian Honey-Producer 
for November is on ourdesk. It was the 
first of the monthlies to put in an appear- 
ance, and has a fair report of the Columbus 
convention. Bro. Holtermann is a wide- 
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Allin a Row.—At the Columbus con- 
vention, after the adjournment, while 
listening tothe songs of the ‘Glee Club,” 
brother Hutchinson called attention to the 
fact that if a cannon-ball should strike 
Brother Root and cross the line of chairs, it 
would wipe out five or six editors of bee- 
periodicals—they having unconsciously 
placed themselves in that position, so as to 
be near one another and have a “friendly 
chat” between the songs. We heartily en- 
dorse the sentiment of the following con- 
cerning it, copied from the last Gleanings : 


Quite by accident, the editors of the rep- 
resentative bee-papers sat in a line so 
straight, indeed, that, if a cannon-ball had 
been fired along that line it would have 
swept them alldown. It was Mr. Hutchin- 
son, we believe, who first called attention 
to this phalanx of editors. Let’s see: 
There was Holtermann,of the Canadian 
ee Newman, of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL; Hutchinson, of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review, and your humble ser- 
vants [A. I. Root and his son Ernest]. This 
little incident, quite accidental in itself, 
represents the fraternal feeling that exists 
among us, we feel sure ; and God grant that 
editors of bee-papers may never be ashamed 
to sit together and be “ kind o’ decent.” 





Florida Honey Crop.—Alderman 
& Roberts, of Wewahitchka, Fla., report 
their crop of honey for the past season as 
follows : 


Our honey crop has been about 75 pounds 
per colony. We have taken the honey 
from about 8,000 hives now. We have 1,000 
colonies in Langstroth hives. 





Transporting Queens.—Mr. G. M. 
Doolittle, in Gleanings, contends that 
**queens are not injured so much by trans- 
portation in the mails, or by express, as 
they are by the sudden check in egg pro- 
duction, that results from taking them 
away from full colonies in which each 
queen is laying perhaps her weight of eggs 
each day.” This position is very reason- 
able, and is no doubt correct. 





Commenting upon our friendly 
notice of the exhibit of Mr. A. I. Root at 
Columbus, he remarks thus: ‘“ How grati- 
fying it is that editors of bee-papers, unlike 





awake and energetic worker, and deserves 
great success. Heisa rising young man, 
and some day we hope to announce that he 
is elected President of the International 
Bee-Association. He is a “ worker-bee” in 
‘the hive of Nature.” ° 





Mr. Ivar S. Young writes this to the 
British Bee Journal from Christiania, Nor- 
way, on Sept. 28, 1888 : 


In Norway, last winter was quite serious 
to us bee-keepers. I suppose that about 
three-fourths of all the colonies died of cold 
and hunger, and this summer has only very 
little bettered us, because the honey-harvest 
with us in Norway, as well asin England 
and America, has been scarce nearly every- 
where. However, we will not therefore 


lose heart, but hope for better luck next 


year. 


some other pursuits, can say kind things of 
each other, and not exhibit signs of jeal- 
ousy.” Sureenough. If the editors of the 
periodicals of an industry cannot be just, 
reasonable and friendly towards each other, 
they ought to “get out,” and make room for 
those who will not be such fools as to be 
jealous. We hate “jealousy.” The Bible 
truly says: “lt is as cruel as the grave.” 





Not Much Honey.—Mrs.L. Harrison, 
Peoria, Lils., writes: “*There have been 
several frosts in this locality, and thin ice 
formed one night, yet on Oct. 7 honey came 
in quite freely during the warm part of the 
day. Golden-rod and asters are still bloom 
ing, also black-heart (Polygonum Pennsylt- 
vanicum). There is very littlahoney to be 
seen in the stores here, and what there is, 
is badly mixed. It took the bees all the 





Bee-Pasturage 8 Miles Away.— 
Away out in Washington Territory, on 
Fidalgo Island, there lives a bee-keeper by 
the name of H. A. March, who also has the 
only spot of ground in America where cauli- 
flower seeds are matured asacrop. He has 
acres of them, and sells them to Eastern 
seedsmen. So says the Washington Farmer 
of the 12th inst. He has also discovered 
how far his bees go to their pasturage to 
gather honey. This he did by following 
with his boat under aline of bees across 
Padilla Bay. He traced them to where 
they were gathering honey from the golden- 
rods on Skagit flats, eight miles distant. He 
knew they were his, not only because he 
followed them, but because there were no 
Italian bees in the county at that time ex- 
cept his... 

He also has a dozen poultry houses scat- 
tered over his place, at which he breeds 
special valuable varieties of chickens. He 
keeps them out of his garden by clipping 
their wings. Mr. M. is marching along, 
quite abreast of the times, in that new 
country so far away. The Bee JouRNAL 
visits the bee-men of that region as well as 
“islands of the seas,” to instill the knowl- 
edge of the newest methods and the most 
profitable management of an apiary. 





Autumn in England and its effect on 
the feeding of bees is thus described in the 
British Bee Journal for Oct. 11, 1888 : 


With the exception of a few cold days, 
bee-keepers in the southeastern localities 
have enjoyed splendid weather for rapidly 
feeding their bees in anticipation of the 
long winter on which we are about to enter. 
Snow, wind-storms, and extremely cold 
nights, in the north and mtdland districts, 
have, we fear, interrupted the feeding 
process. 








The Union.—Mr. J. M. Hambaugh, of 
Spring, Lils., sent two membership fees for 
the Union, collected at the Clayton, Llls., 
Convention, and adds: 


We had a splendid time at the Clayton 
meeting, and will send the report for pub- 
lication soon. Resolutions were unani- 
eon | adopted requesting each member to 
send their money and names to the editor 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and be- 


come members uf the Union, in the defense 
of right. 





The Ventilation, by special arrange- 
ment, of a bee-depository, is decided to be 
unnecessary by the leading bee-keepers 
who have given their views in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review for October. Its editor 
sums the matter up thus: 


Ventilation, simply for the sake of secur- 
ing fresher or purer air, finds but little sup- 
port ; while the few who plead for special 
ventilation do so almost entirely upon the 
ground tliat they can thereby more readily 
control the temperature. Some who have 
been to the expense of furnishing their cel- 
lars with sub-earth and special ventilation 
have finally abandoned it as not only use- 
less but injurious. If bee-repositories are 
built anc under ground it does not 

a 





| season to fill a few boxes, ennsequently it 
| is travel-stained.’”’—O. J. Farmer. 


seem that ventilation would be very mu 
needed for controlling temperature. " ae 
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In October Days. 
From Vick’s Magazine for October. 








I wander down the russet lane 
And see the autumn’s bonefires burn 
Upon the hillside slopes again, 
Among the sumac and the fern. 


The Oaks have caught October’s fire, 
And drop their treasures in the grass, 
While the still flame creeps high and higher, 
Fanned by the warm winds as they pass. 


The sky is dim in purple haze ; 
The spell of dreams is over all, 
Unknown, save in the long, still days 
When flowers fade and dead leaves fall. 





The Constitution of the Inter- 
national Society.—lt was a great dis- 
appointment to the Editor of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL (who was indisposed and 
absent much of the time), to learn that the 
Convention at Chicago, in 1887, did not dis- 
cuss the merits of the new Constitution and 
By-Laws he there presented. These docu- 
ments were “evolved” while on a sick-bed, 
under considerable difficulty, and were by 
him acknowledged to be imperfect in many 
points. The Convention was particularly 
solicited to discuss, and by its united wis- 
dom improve both the Constitution and By- 
Laws, and we were surprised that they did 
not even attempt to do so—but when at 
Columbus, they adopted the whole, without 
discussion and without due consideration, 
we were even more astounded. We desired 
to offer some amendments, which the inter- 
vening time had suggested, and to obtain 
the.views of others upon points which were 
open to discussion. But it was rushed 
through by a vote to adopt,in such haste 
as to show that it was done to get a trouble- 
some thing out of the way as rapidly as 
possible. : 

We do not wonder, therefore, that Dr. 
Miller should seek to discuss it now in the 
bee-papers (see page 711). That is the next 
best thing to be done, and we welcome it, 
even though we had no idea of the Doctor’s 
views on the subject, until his article was 
received for publication. 

Some of the points raised by Dr. Miller 
‘are well taken ;” others need discussion, 
and still others, when explained, will, we 
think, meet with his unqualified approval, 
as they nowstand. We will review them 
by numbers, as follows : 

1. His first point, suggesting the shorter 
pame, is well taken and should be adopted. 
The title, ‘American Bee-Society,” is 
short, expressive and appropriate. 

2. In asociety, standing at the head of 
the pursuit of apiculture on the continent of 
North America, surely some formality is 
necessary in determining who shall be its 
annual members, and a majority vote by 
show of hands would occupy but a minute 
for a dozen of such members. It is probably 
true that none may ever be voted out—still 
such a peculiarity may be desired, and the 
Constitution should give the Society the 
power to do so. 

No such formality is required with dele- 
gates from affiliated societies—they are ad- 








mitted free without vote,on their creden- 
tials. 

8. As to the calling of special meetings, 
something unusual may arise, making it ex- 
pedient to do so, and then to have the power 
is a desirable thing. 

4. Anaddress by the President is not one 
of the new features, but is no less desirable. 
Who is more conversant with the items of 
interest or business matters to bring before 
the Society, than the President who had 
charge of it during the intervening year? 
His address need not be a long one, but 
should cover the salient points, review the 
work done, the position attained, and the 
points deemed desirable by the Society’s 
officers or members, etc. 

5. Calling the names of officers, perma- 
nent members and delegates, to know who 
are present, is advisable, even if it does 
consume a few moments to do so, especially 
ina representative body. The names of 
annual members of a former meeting of 
course are not to be called. Their member- 
ship closed with the adjournment. This 
negatives the Doctor’s objection entirely. 

6. Giving notice of the regular meetings 
three months previous is desirable, but the 
law gives the least possible time to have 
the meeting held lawfully. 

7. The items mentioned by Dr. Miller in 
this division should have received consid- 
erable attention, both by the committee, 
and also by the Convention. They were 
putinto the By-Laws for the purpose of 
being discussed before being adopted. As 
that was not done, we ask for a general dis- 
cussion, and will (D. V.) promise to devote 
our energies at the next meeting to have the 
whole Constitution and By-Laws amended, 
perfected, and put into running order. 


The Columbus Convention did not ap- 
point the committees required by the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, evidently intending 
to leave that for the next meeting to do, 
which should be composed of its officers, 
life-members and delegates from affiliated 
societies. 

In the meantime, we would recommend 
every apicultural society in America to 
elect a delegate to send to the next meeting 
at Brantford, fully instructed as to the 
needs and wishes of the local society, and 
to assist in completing the organization of 
the International Association. 





BuckWheat as a Honey-Plant. 
—The editor of the Canadian Honey Pro- 
ducer, in his issue for October, reports 10 
pounds of honey in a single day by one 
colony, from buckwheat. The day was 
showery, so the bees were enabled to work 
on it from morning till night. Now, friends, 
what is there in our whole list of plants, 
that are raised for honey alone, that has 
given a yield likethis? I venture to say, 
that not one has ever yet given us anything 
like it. We should like to have friend 
Holtermann tell us more about it. Was 
the buckwheat the new Japanese, the 
silverbull, or the old-fashioned kind ?— 





Gleanings. 
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Horticulture and Apiculture.— 
The two legislative halls at Columbus were 
occupied at the same time by bee keepers 
and fruit growers. They were friendly or- 
ganizations, as they ought to be, and the 
fruit-growers sent a delegation to invite the 
bee-keepers to their hall to hold a joint ses- 
sion. It was accepted, with thanks. They 
discussed a subject which was of interes} 
to both societies, and did itin a friendly 
way, too. This shows thata good, friendly, 
brotherly spirit is being engendered, and 
we are glad to see it. We hope that such 
may obtain all over the country, and gen- 
eral harmony may prevail. The Orange 
Judd Farmer thus mentions the matter in 
its issue for Oci. 20: 


The convention was invited by Secretary 
Devol, of the Ohio State Horticultural So- 
ciety, to visit the horticulturists then in 
session in the same building. 


Upon entering the Senate Chamber the 
horticulturists were discussing the question 
of fruit fertilization 4 insects. In this the 
bee-men joined heartily. 

It was decided that the little busy bee was 
a very useful insect to the fruit-grower in 
the way of aiding nature in the fertilization 
of flowers. The consensus of opinion was 
that ‘‘ bees seem to ‘roar’ over the Crescent 
and Wilson varieties of strawberries in 
equal numbers.” This answers the idea 
which some people have regarding the 
value of the perfect and imperfect flowers 
as honey-producing plants. 


The feeling between the fruit-growers 
and bee-keepers is becoming more friendly 
every year. They are each beginning to 
see the necessity of the other for the best 
results in their respective lines of labor. 


Yes, Brother Judd, we hail the omen of a 
better day, with delight. For this grand re- 
sult we have labored full many years, and 
now hope that the peace and harmony may 
last forever. 





Disposing of Honey.—The Ameri- 
can Apiculturist says that one who has 
anything to sell must watch his chance and 
take every advantage of the market, and 
adds : : 


I have a brother who carries the mail be- 
tween Wenham and a summer resort. The 
idea struck me that it would be a good 
place to dispose of some of my honey. One 
day | gave him a package to show the pro- 
ple, and the result was [ found quite a sale 
for honey. He gets 25 cents per pound for 
it, and l allow 5 cents commission for sell- 
ing it. You see we both make a good thing 
outof it, as it requires no extra time or 
labor to do the selling. 

You who have honey for sale should take 
asample package when gving ‘to town,” 
or wherever you go, provided the honey can 
be taken as Well as not. In this way you 
can do your own advertising, and at the 
same time take orders to fill when going 
that way again. If thereis much passing 
of teams by your residence, just stick upa 
“shingle,” statmg that you have pure 
hovey for sale, and you will be surprised to 
know how many and how well people love 
honey. 


Do Not Ship Honey to Us without 
first corresponding with us about it. We 
have received several undesirable lots with- 
out previous notice, or correspondence of 
any kind. 





















CGLEAUS OF NEWS. 





‘* Manufactured Honey.’’—In the 
report of the Columbus Convention on page 
695 (middle of the first column), Secretary 
Hutchinson noticed the fact that the editor 
of Gleanings was “hauled over the coals” 
for admitting to the market quotations in 
the number for Oct. 1, the words, ‘ manu- 
factured stock.” As we felt sure the matter 
could be explained, and that it was an over- 
sight in the type-setting, and would be fully 
ventilated in the next issue of our valned 
cotemporary, we did not refer to it. edi- 
torially. Wenow give from Gleanings of 
Oct. 15, the following editorial, which fully 
explains the whole matter : 


As the business for the second evening of 
the convention at Columbus opened, Presi- 
dent Mason gravely announced that some 
heavy charges had been made against 
brother A. I. Root. He said he hoped that 
brother R. would be able to explain matters 
satisfactorily, but the whole thing looked 
very dark and suspicious. Thereupon he 
oe ogg Gleanings in Bee-Culture for 

ct. 1. Turning to page 748, he with great 
Gente read the report from St. Louis, from 

. B. Westcott & Ce., dwelling with much 
emphasis on_ the sentence, “ Extracted 
manufactured stock, 4to 5 cents.” Your 
humble servant asked to be shown where 
on the pages of Gleanings such a sentence 
occurred. The President handed him a 
copy, aud there was no getting around it. 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, that has been so 
active in months past in contradicting slan- 
derous reports of the newspapers, and in- 
sisting that, at the present time, very little 
spurious honey was to be found in any of 
our markets, has actually been quoting 
“manufactured honey at 4 to 5 cents a 
pound,” as if it were a regular and reput- 
able article of merchandise. A good deal 
of sport was indulged in at the expense of 
the editor of Gleanings; but upon his 
promise to investigate, and make ample 
apology and correction, he was let off for 
the time being, and the proceedings of the 
convention went on. It seems there was a 
good deal of hurry and rush in many direc- 
tions just before John, Ernest, and myself 
got away for three days at the Centennial 
exhibit. As the market reports are usually 
not much more than a change of figures 
from the preceding reports, [ believe lL 
skipped them. Ernest did the same, and 
the compositors, perhaps, did not think wh 
* manufactured stock” should not be all 
right. I at once wrote to W. B. Westcott & 
Co. for an explanation, and here is what 
they say about it: 


Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 6th inst. is at hand, 
also our postal, Sept. 22. What we meant by manu- 
tacturers’ stock was dark extracted honey that was 
too dark for table use, and that we sold to manufac- 
turers of crackers, to tcbacconists and others, such 
as mead men,etc. We did not mean to convey the 
idea that the honey is manufactured or adulterated. 

W. B. WESTCOTT & Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8, 1888. 


It was my impression, as soon as I saw it, 
that the report alluded to means the poor 
honey usually sold for manufacturing pur- 
pease asabove. In view of the damage, 
lowever, that has been done to our indus- 
tury, I think it behooves us all to be care- 
ful how. we express ourselves. Had the 
above item read, *‘Second quality, dark ex- 
tracted honey for manufacturing purposes 
4 to 5 cents,” all would have been well, and 
perhaps no great harm has been done as it 
is. The report was made on a postal card, 
and the end of the word “ manufacturers” 
ran off the margin, so it was a very difficult 
matter for the compositor or proof-reader to 
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be ; but it certainly looks more like “ manu- 
factured”’ than anythingele. By making 
the word terminate with ers instead of ed, 
the meaning would be quite different. 





The Paris Exposition of 1889. 
—Below will be found a circular letter 
issued by Hon. Norman J. Colman, United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture, and a 
supplemental directory note from N. W. 
McLain, Apicultural Agent. 


Wasiinarton, D. C., Oct. 1, 1888. 


The Congress of the United States having 
accepted on the part of this Government, 
the invitation of the French Republic to 
take partin an International Exposition to 
be heid in Paris in 1889, has directed the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, by joint reso- 
lution approved May 10 last, to collect and 
prepare suitable speciniens of the agricul- 
tural productions of the several States and 
Territories of the Union for exhibition at 
said Exposition. 

A special division has been organized in 
this partment for this purpose, and a 
number of special agents have been ap- 

inted by me to collect suitable specimens 

or exhibition. 

Statistics support the assertion that agri- 
culture furnishes four-fifths of our exports, 
and it is to the interest of all our States and 
Territories that the United States should be 
creditably represented by this Department 
atthe great exposition which the French 
people have organized at Paris, and which 
will attract countless visitors from all coun- 
tries of the world. It is therefore needless 
to dwell upon the importance of the agricul- 
tural section of the United States exhibit. 


In view of ‘these facts, you are cordially 
invited to co-operate by every means in 
your power in the special work assigned to 
the agents appointed by this Department in 
this important Gates ae Department 
would be pleased to hear from you, and to 
get your views as to the most appropriate 
products of your section of country, and 
such as would be most desirable for the 
purpose indicated. Very respectfully, 

NorMAN J. CotmA‘’n, 
U. S. Commissioner of Agriculiure. 


a@ Please address all communications 
relating to bees, methods and devices used 
in bee-keeping, bee-forage plants, facts and 
statistics concerning bee-products and meth- 
ods of marketing, and methods of utilizing 
honey and wax in the arts and in manufac- 
turing, to N. W. McLain, Apl. Agt. Div. of 
Ent., Hinsdale, Ills. 

We hope that our readers will all feel 
interested in the effort being made to give 
to our chosen industry the prominence it 
deserves among other agricultural pursuits. 
Let each one determiue what he can do to 
contribute to the success of this undertak- 
ing, and then act promptly. 





oe 


No Honey from Buckwheat.— 
The Michigan Farmer prints the following 
concerning an experiment made by D. A. 
Jones, of Beeton, Ont., in taking 75 colonies 
of bees to 20 acres of buckwheat: 


D. A. Jones, of Beeton, complains that 
though 75 colonies of bees were moved con- 
tiguous to 20 acres of buckwheat, at the 
opening of its bloom, the bees did not store 
any honey from it, but rather were com- 
pelled to use the stores already in the hives. 
The soil on which the crop grew was very 

r, yet the buckwheat grew well and 
loomed abundantly. The bees worked on 





it, but stored no honey. And he wants to 
know what the matter was. 


decide just what the word was intended to 





At the Lennox Fair, lately held in 
Ontario, Canada, Mr. Allen Pringle made 
an exhibit, and this is what the Napanee 
Express says concerning it: 


The exhibit of honey by Allen Pringle 
was quite a attraction, and was excellent 
for this year. It consisted of both granu- 
lated and liquid clover, buckweat and bass- 
wood honey, and was shown chiefly in a 
dozen different styles of glass holders of 
various sizes ; also styles of cratesof sec- 
tions. These were arranged in tiers one 
above the other, in square cone shape, being 
“topped off’’ by a couple of tin cans of 
honey. The exhibit wasa surprise to many 
of those who claim to be adepts at bee- 
keeping. Mr. Pringle has made this indus- 
try a special study, and has advanced won- 
derfuliy....Mr. Pringle also exhibited a 
honey-extractor and four hives of his own 
getup. The latter were tested last and this 
year, and Mr. Pringle was delighted with 
the results. They promise to be quite an 
aid to bee-keepers. 


The awards were as follows in the Honey 
Department : 


Exhibit and be of comb honey, Allen 

Pringle, Robt. Metzler and L. Hartman. 
Exhibit and = of extracted honey 

Allen Pringle, Robt. Metzler and A. Knight. 





Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents. Thisis a com- 
plete instructor for the potato grower, ex- 
plaining his new system in 40 lessons. For 
sale at this office. 





. 
A Magnificent Present 
For every one who will send us a Club 
of five new subscribers for 1889, before 


next January. All the remaining issues 
of this year free to new subscribers. 


This ATLAS 


contains large scale 
Maps of every coun- 
try and civil division 
upon the face of the 
Globe. 

It is beautifull 
illustrated with col- 
ored diagrams, that 
show wealth, debt, 
civil condition of 
people, chief pro- 
ductions, manufac- 
tures and commerce, 
religious sects, etc. 
and a superb line of 
engravings of much 
historical interest & 
value, together with 
many new and desi- 
rable features which 
are expressly gotten 
up for this work— 
among which will be 
found a concise His- 
wees tory of each State. 





Price, in best English cloth binding (size, closed, 
11x14 inches ; opened, 22x14 inches), $4.50. 


To any one sending us direct 
= to this office FIVE NEW 
Subscribers for one year, with $5.00, 
(renewals not to count) we will present 
this beautiful Atlas, by mail, postpaid. 

We have purchased one of them for our own use, 
and regard it as a valuable acquisition to our library. 
Itis handsomely bound and contains a fund of very 
useful know.edge. It contains 192 pages. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





923 & 925 W. Madison-St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Average Vield Per Colony for a 
Term of Years. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 584.—What is an average yield of 
honey, per colony, for eight or ten years ?— 
lllinois. 


Twenty-five pounds.—Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. . 

From 50 to 85 pounds, according to 
the location.—DApAnT & Son. 

In this locality (Michigan) about 30 
pounds of comb honey.—H.D.Currine. 

In my location (Georgia) it would 
be about 40 pounds.—J. P. H. Brown. 

Fifty pounds of comb honey, or 100 
pounds of extracted.—EuUGENE SECOR. 

The average with me (Louisiana) 
has not been over 50 pounds.—P. L. 
VIALLON. 


From 35 to 40 pounds in Michigan. 
—R. L. TayLor. 

That depends upon the locality and 
season.—A. B. Mason. 

More or less, according to locality. 
Fifty pounds would be a big average 
in my own vicinity—-Massachusetts.— 
J. E. Ponp. 

I guess that 75 pounds of comb 
honey, and 100 pounds or more of ex- 
tracted. Perhaps that is rather too 
high.—A. J. Cook. 

An average yield with me (Illinois) 
for such length of time has been about 
40 pounds.—C. H. DrpBern. 


I have kept no statistics, and have 
but little idea; in my location (Indi- 
ana) I have got all the way from more 
than 100 pounds to nothing.—M. 
MAHIN. 


In my location (New York) my 
average has been about 75 pounds per 
colony of comb honey, for the past 16 
years.—G. M. Doo.irrLe. 


I do not suppose that I could tell close 
enough even in my own location 
(Michigan) to give you any better idea 
than you now have.—JAMES HEDDON. 


All depends. upon the bee-keeper, 
the kind of bees, the kind of hives, 
and other appliances, and upon the 
location ; all the way from nothing to 
100 pounds per colony.—J. M. Suucx. 


I do not value very highly my repu- 
tation as a guesser, but I would not 
risk it on that. The question is a fair 
one, and I shall be glad to see the an- 
swers.—C. C. MILLER. 

If I could forget the past three years 
I would say 50 pounds in my locality 
(Kentucky), but I have come to the 
point that I never expect to see any 
honey any more.—G. W. DEMAREE. 








Much depends on location, and the | 
care taken of the bees. Any estimate | 
would probably be guess-work. In, 
average years each colony should pro- | 
duce at least 75 pounds of extracted, | 
or 40 pounds of comb honey in my 
locality—Illinois.— J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


A‘ guess” is all that can be ex- 
pected as an answer to the question. 
Our guess is about 50 pounds of both 
comb and extracted honey as an aver- 
age for ten years, if that average is to 
include all the bee-keepers of the 
country. If only the more enlightened 
about 100 pounds. The specialists 
will average 25 pounds more.—THE 
EpITor. 


> 


Removing the Queen to Secure 
More Surplus Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 585.—1. Will removing the queen 
from a colony three weeks before the honey- 
harvest, secure more honey in the sections, 
instead of in the brood-nest, as the bees do 
after aswarm issues ?—Ohio. 


Ihave had no experience in that 
liné.—A. B. Mason. 


I think so, if I understand the ques- 
tion.—A. J. Cook. 


I have never practiced this method. 
J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

I do not belive it will, Ido not un- 
derstand the latter part of this ques- 
tion.—EUGENE SECOR. 


No; if I understand the question, to 
do so would be disastrous.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 


In most of such colonies there would 
be less honey in the sections, and 
more in the  brood-nest.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 


No. A good queen should be in the 
hive at all times.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


Nothing can be gained by removing 
the queen, except that swarming may 
be prevented.—M. Mann. 


It will secure more honey in the 
brood-nest, and less honey altogether. 
—Dapant & Son. 


I do not propose to remove any good 
queen from any colony, unless I see 
better reasons offered for so doing.— 
H. D. Currie. 


My efforts along the line of removal 
of the queen to secure a good yield of 
comb honey have all been failures.— 
G. M. Doo.irr_e. 


No. If the queen be removed at 
the beginning of the harvest, and no 
queen is allowed to develop, and the 
honey-yield only lasts about ten days, 
yes; otherwise, no. Comb honey se- 
cured by this method is almost certain 





to be badly polluted with pollen, and 


later on with the larve of the wax- 


moth. The best work and the cleanest 
crop can be secured only by having 
the colony complete—a good laying 
queen, a few drones, and a host of 
willing workers made cheerful by the 
perfect organization of their forces.— 
J. M. Suuck. 

The honey will not be used in rear- 
ing brood, and its place will be filled 
with honey. I would prefer a laying 
queen for this locality—Illinois.—Mrs. 
L. HARRISON. 

Ido not think that it will. The 
question has been discussed somewhat 
in days past, but with the conclusion 
that it is unnatural, and therefore 
valueless.—J. E. Ponp. 


I am not sure that I know what you 
mean by ‘as the bees do,” but I doubt 
if removing the queen increases the 
surplus, unless indirectly by prevent- 
ing swarming.-——C. C. MILLER. 


You will always notice that when a 
colony is queenless, that the bees will 
always store honey in all the brood- 
combs below, and it is only when they 
have a virgin or laying queen that they 
remove the honey to make room for 
the laying of the queen.—P. L. V1IAL- 
LON. 


No, sir, not in this locality (Michi- 
gan), andI am so positive that the 
idea is impracticable, if not nonsensi- 
cal, that Iam pleased to go on record 
as saying that it will never come into 
general use.—J AMES HEDDON. 


Ido not have room here to discuss 
this subject. If the queen is removed 
as described by you, the bees will 
store more honey because they will not 
have so much brood to feed. They 
will generally fill the brood-combs as 
the larve hatch out, after the fashion 
of a colony that has cast a swarm, and 
you will find that the extra consump- 
tion of stores necessary to replace the 
loss in way of bees, owing to the re- 
moval of the queen, will be greater 
than was the gain in honey by reason 
of the removal of the queen. Try it 
and report.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


We doubt the policy of removing a 
good queen at any time from a colony 
of bees. Queenlessness is an abnor- 
mal condition, and should not be 
forced on a colony, except for good 
and sufficient reasons. It would prob- 
ably result in having less honey in the 
sections instead of more, and more in 
the brood-nest, where surplus honey 
should not be. tolerated in these days 
of enlightened methods of storing the 
surplus honey in neat sections con- 
taining virgin comb.—THE Ep1Tor. 


—_——= >. a 
New Subscribers can obtain the full 


numbers for 1887 and 1888, for $1.75, while 
there are any sets of 1887 left. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW LAWS. mtd 


Defeciive Points in the New 
Constitution and By-Laws. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


At the last meeting of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society, some 
discussion was had with reference to 
increasing the usefulness of the Society, 
and especially with reference to mak- 
ing it representative in character. 
Some members warmly opposed any 
attempt at change, because impossible 
to carry out, and then with singular 
inconsistency at a later time, jumped 
to the other extreme and assisted in 
making such a sweeping change as to 
revolutionize the whole affair. 


At the Chicago convention in 1887, 
Mr. Thomas G. Newman laid before 
the Society a carefully-prepared plan 
for carrying out important changes, 
evidencing no little amount of unsel- 
fish labor in the preparation. Mr. 
Newman is entitled to a hearty vote of 
thanks, and the committee appointed 
to report upon the matter, namely, 
Prof. A. J. Cook, W. Z. Hutchinson 
and A. I. Root, deserve a no less hearty 
vote of—censure, for their neglect to 
consider and report. 


Without in the least detracting from 
the labors of Mr. Newman, I consider 
the action of the Society in adopting 
an entirely new constitution and by- 
laws, which, it is pretty safe to say, 
but few of them had read—I consider 
the action at least hasty. It was prob- 
ably more than was expected by its 
framer, for in. presenting it at Chicago, 
he said, ** Your committee can easily 
exclude, revise or make new provisions 
to suit their own views.” Nothing of 
this kind was done, and it may be 
pertinent to ask whether the Society 
were any better prepared to take ac- 
tion at Columbus than at Chicago. 


However, it is perhaps well that 
hasty action was taken, rather than no 
action at all, and in the columns of 
the bee-papers is a good place to dis- 
cuss what changes,if any, should be 
made ; in fact it is entirely in order to 
discuss the whole matter in all its bear- 
ings. I feel sure that friend Newman 
will not callin question my good in- 
tention, even if we should somewhat 
differ in our views. Indeed, I am con- 
fident that he will welcome the most 
rigid scrutiny. 

The most prominent change at- 
tempted is that of making the Society 
representative, and if that intention 
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can be fully carried out, the new Con- 
stitution will be a blessing, even if it 
makes a less approach to perfection 
than it now does. But it must be re- 
membered that the Society can only 
invite, not compel representation, and 
on that account it may be better to 
discuss the matter here than at the 
sessions of the convention. My only 
fear is, that those who are not in con- 
nection with the Society, may fail to 
give to the subject the’ attention it de- 
serves. And now, if you please, I will 
consider somewhat in detai! the new 
Constitution and By-Laws, as pub- 
lished on page 695. 


Criticisms of the Constitution. 


1. The first article reads, «‘ This or- 
ganization shall be known as ‘The 
International American Bee-Associa- 
tion,’ and shall include in its territory 
all of the United States and Canada.” 
The very pleasant meeting at Toronto 
is too fresh in my memory to make me 
feel that the exclusion of Canada would 
be anything less than a calamity, and 
the name “International American” 
was evidently framed with that in 
view, and on that account is eminently 
proper. The name is, however, some- 
what cumbersome. As “ International 
American” means among the nations 
of America, and as the nations of 
America are all American, would it 
not be equally well to simply call the 
Society ‘‘ American Bee-Association,” 
or, still better, ‘*American Bee- 
Society ?” 

2. Section 3 of Art. III, requires a 
majority vote for the reception of each 
member. Is it necessary to take time 
for this? In all the history of the 
Society has there ever been a_ case in 
which an applicant would have been 
voted out ? 


3. Without being very fully informed 
on the subject, I doubt the expediency 
of Art. VII, which says, ‘Special 
meetings may be called by the Presi- 
dent, Seeretary and Treasurer.” 

4. The last clause of Art. II of the 
By-Laws makes it thé duty of the Presi- 
dent, ‘‘ at the expifation of his term of 
office, to deliver an address before the 
Association.” Even with so good a 
President as Dr. Mason, I think the 
time could be more profitably occupied 
in discussion, and if the Doctor should 
be impeached for a violation of this 
clause, I will try my best to defend 
him. 

5. The fourth by-law requires the 
Secretary ‘‘to call the names of the 
members of the Association at the 
opening of each annual meeting.” 
Except for the time taken, this can do 
no harm, but in a society so migratory 
in character, it can do little good. 
Had the roll been called at Columbus, 
only twelve would have answered. 


6. It is also made the duty of the 
Secretary ‘‘to give notice of all regu- 
lar meetings of the Association in the 
bee-papers, at least four weeks before 
the time of such meeting.” Would not 
‘‘at least three months before” be 
better ? 

7. According to Art. VIII, a «‘Honey 
Comr~ 1) ” isto be formed to sell honey. 
If n» tho ghtis given to this before 
the s.,mation of such ‘Honey Com- 
pany” at the Brantford meeting, will 
it not be a failure? And is not the 
whole business of honey-selling some- 
thing so out of the usual line of the 
Society that it should have been care- 
fully discussed before agreeing to en- 
ter upon it at all P 

Another item that might well have 
received some consideration before its 
hasty adoption, is that of * prizes for 
honey” in Art. IX, Sec. 2, Sub-Sec. (2) 
of the By-Laws; and still another is 
found in Art. XI, relating to giving 
diplomas to experts in bee-keeping. 
However well this may work in Eng- 
land where bee-keeping stands on a 
different basis, and where distances 
are not so great as in this country, it 
may well be questioned whether it is 
desirable or practical in the United 
States and Canada. Even granting 
that the committee of three, who are 
to examine candidates, may make ar- 
rangements so that each one of the 
three may act separately, I doubt if 
the three members can be so located 
that there shall not be points of ter- 
ritory one or two thousand miles dis- 
tant from any or all of them. 


Discussing Its Merits. 


It may be asked, what good will 
come of discussing these things now ? 
In reply I may say that it looks to me 
that when it comes to the matter of 
carrying out the provisions of the new 
Constitution and By-Laws, discussion 
will, almost of necessity, arise, and it 
may be the better way to look every- 
thing squarely in the face, and instead 
of spending time in the convention, 
discuss the affair in the columns per- 
mitted for our use. It is true that I 
am talking about what I know very 
little about, and it is quite possible 
that Iam far from right about some if 
not all the points mentioned, but others 
may be just as ignorant as I, and light 
will hurt none of us. 

As I have already intimated, the 
one thing in the new Constitution 
making the Society representative, if 
successfully carried out, over-balances 
all the defects I have mentioned, if 
such defects really exist. 

Marengo, Ills. 


[Editorial comments on the New 
Constitution and By-Laws may be seen 





on page 708.—Ep.] 
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WINTER FOOD. 


Some Observations on Feeding 
and Wintering Bees. 


Written for the Farm, Field and Stockman 
BY S. E. MILLER. 


If the fall finds your bees short of a 
winter supply of honey, feed about a 
quart of syrup or honey every evening 
until they have sufficient. If you wish 
to use syrup, and do not know how to 
make it, use this recipe: Take about 
four parts of granulated sugar to one 
of boiling water, and boil till the sugar 
is well dissolved. This will all be used 
up before you get any surplus the next 
season, so you need have no fear of 
having your honey mixed with sugar 
syrup. 

If the bees seem backward about 
taking the feed, give it to them warm, 
and pour a little down among them, 
and then make a trail of syrup or 
honey to the feeder. 

While a great part of the bee-keep- 
ers, and perhaps the majority of them, 
are in favor of cellar wintering, and 
while I have no doubt that it is best 
further north, Ido not believe that it 
will pay to go to the trouble of cellar 
wintering in this latitude (Central 
Missouri). Still, the bee-keepers hav- 
ing the largest apiaries in Montgom- 
ery county, practice cellar wintering, 
and I should not advise those having 
suitable cellars to leave their bees out- 
side if they believe in wintering bees 
in the cellar. 

My brother and I have wintered our 
bees out-of-doors for the past three 
winters with fair success; our apiary, 
however, well protected on the 
northwest, which may have something 
to do with it, and I should advise all 
who winter their bees out-of-doors to 


1S 


have some kind of a wind-break to 
shelter them from the prevailing 
winds. 


In case you have to feed, it should 
be commenced as early as you can tell 
whether there will be a honey-flow or 
not from autumn flowers. If neglected 
too long, the bees may not be settled 
down for winter when it sets in. 

When through with preparing your 
bees for winter, you will most likely 
have a lot of combs to be taken care 
of through the winter; if containing 
honey, they should be kept in a dry 


room, where the temperature never 
gets much, if any, below freezing. 


They should be looked after occasion- 
ally, if there is much warm weather, 
to see that the moth does not destroy 
them. These combs, if containing 
honey, will come handy in the spring, 
if you find any of your colonies run- 
ning short of food. 
Montgomery, Mo. 


Some Autumnal Api-Thoughts. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY GEO. W. YORK. 


The summer now is ended, 
‘The bee its work has done— 
Its hum no more extended 
To greet the morning sun. 


Its days were fu!] of toiling, 
In garnering the stores, 
Lest much of it bespoiling 
On fields, side hills and shores. 


The bee hath hastened ever, 
Thattime may not be lost, 

To gather up what never 
Should waste at any cost. 


And now the winter cometh— 
With cold and stormy breeze— 

* That tries the souls of men,” 
And sometimes those of bees ; 


But frugal little workers, 
With stores of nectar sweet, 

Are never like the shirkers, 
Who nothing have to eat. 


Then quietly they cluster, 
Between the combs so snug— 
All ready for spring muster 
Is every “‘ honey-bug.” 


Chicago, Llls., Oct. 22, 1888. 


PURE BEES. 


Parthenogenesis Discussed— 
® Rearing Pure Bees: 


Written for the Home and Farm 
BY T. E. HANBURG. 


This is a subject 
should understand. Without an ac- 
curate and thorough knowledge of 
this theory, the practice of bee-culture 
cannot be conducted with the skill and 
judgment necessary to successful re- 
sults. 


every apiarist 


This theory as applied to the honey- 
bee is, that the eggs of a virgin queen 
will hatch, but that such eggs will only 
produce drones, and for the eggs of 
any queen to: produce workers or 
queens, she must be fecundated once 
in life by a drone. 

If this drone is impure or is tainted 
with black blood, the progeny of such 
a queen will not be pure Italian bees, 
and hence, the workers will not be 
uniformly marked with the three dis- 
tinct yellow bands which always char- 
acterize the pure Italians. Some of 
these bees, it is true, may have three 
bands, but. others will have only two, 
and some one, hence they will be pure, 
mixed bloods or hybrids. 


If now a queen should be reared 
from the egg of sucha queen, and 


even though she mates with a pure 
Italian drone, her progeny will not be 
pure. This is the reason that so many 
commence with Italian bees and after 
a while they run backwards into 
hybrids, and should a queen be reared 
from the egg of this latter queen, the 





resulting workers will run still further 
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backwards until they are black bees. 
It will thus be seen that a contamina- 
tion, be it ever so slight, will lower the 
standard of the pure bees. 


A theory has been advanced which 
has a large number of adherents, that 
an Italian queen will always produce 
pure drones, no matter with what kind 
of a drone she has mated. I do not ac- 
cept this theory, but reject it in part, 
with all due respect to the opinions of 
many eminent apiarists. They claim 
with due force, and that which is true, 
that the sperm of the male is so man- 
aged in the oviduct of the queen that 
she can impregnate the eggs, or not, 
as they pass down through the oviduct, 
and come in contact with the sperm- 
atica which contains the male sperm. 
All eggs thus passing without touching 
and absorbing some of the male sperm 
produce drones only, and that the 
eggs, becoming thus impregnated, 
marvelous as it is, produce queens or 
workers, according as they are treated 
by the bees. : 

They claim that which is true, that 
the queen can and does impregnate 
these eggs at will. Of course, eggs 
thus passing the oviduct without com: 
ing in contact with the spermatica, 
produce drones only. This theory I 
do not carry further, and believe in 
its entirety. 

It is a well-known fact that if a 
pure leghorn pullet mates but once 
with a black Spanish cock, her chicks 
ever afterwards will occasionally show 
a black feather ; and by like reasoning 
and by observation which comes by a 
long practical experience, I believe it 
is so with bees. 

If those who fully hold to this theory 
think that the mating of an Italian 
queen with a black drone, has no ef- 
fect on her progeny, they must be 
somewhat in error, for certainly by 
absorption the queen’s blood becomes 
somewhat contaminated, as the effect 
of such mating. She may be able to 
produce pure or nearly pure drones, 
but the contamination is in her blood 
all the same, which will show to some 
extent in her workers, and of course, 
if aneggy from such a queen, which 
would have produced a worker be so 
treated that it produces a queen, such 
a queen will not be a pure Italian, but 
will be hybrid, and her drones, of 
course, will partake of this quality. 

It is generally conceded that it is 
rare that an Italian queen .will dupli- 
vate herself in her daughters. The 
old queen may produce workers, every 
one of which will show the three dis- 
tinct bands, but her daughters, as a 
rule, will produce bees that vary in 
this respect. This may be owing to 
the daughter’s mating with a half- 
blood drone, or it may be owing to 
the mother or grandmother, etc., hay- 
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ing been impure. This rule holds good 
with fowls, as has been stated. 

With the mamals it may be claimed 
by some that impurity is caused by 
carrying the young in the uterus, and 
thus the blood of the mother becomes 
contaminated with the blood of the 
sire ; but with the fowl such cannot be 
the case, and the impurity, as with a 
queen-bee, must be caused by absorp- 
tion of the male sperm. This, of course, 
is reasoning by analogy, but the pre- 
sumption is that such reasoning is cor- 
rect. I therefore leave it for the 
readers to decide, if a pure Italian 
queen mates with a black drone, will 
her drones after such mating be pure ? 


I have known queens whose progeny 
would be uniformly marked with the 
three bands. These bees would be 
quiet, easily handled, little given to 
stinging, good nurses, excellent honey 
gatherers, would cling quietly to their 
combs while being manipulated, and 
in every respect were model bees. 


I have known a second queen reared 
from this first queen, and although she 
undoubtedly mated with a pure Italian 
drone, her bees would be unevenly 
marked, given to stinging, and when 
the hive was opened, would be rest- 
less, crawling here and there in the 
utmost confusion. It might be said 
that there was a mistake here, and 
that this queen mated with a black 
drone, but Ido not think this falling 
off is always to be accounted for in 
this way. The queen away in the long 
ago was contaminated, and this con- 
tamination shows out occasionally. Of 
course, When a pure queen mates with 
a black drone, the resulting bees are 
hybrids, and they may also be con- 
taminated in the above manner. 

It will thus be seen that every bee- 
keeper who wishes to have pure Italian 
bees must be vigilant and careful. 
When he has a queen that produces 
pure bees, and he rears queens from 
her, he should see to it that, when she 
flles out on her wedding tour, no 
drones are allowed to fly whose 
mothers are not pure, and whose 
progeny in every instance shows the 
marking of pure Italian bees. 

It appears from this that those who 
rear queens should pay careful atten- 
tion to having pure drones; and by 
seeing rigidlyto it that none but pure 
drones are allowed to mate with these 
queens, he can build up impure queens 
into a state of purity little inferior to 
those which come from sunny Italy. 


Ido not tolerate impure queens or 
drones in my apiary, and he who loves 
bee-culture, must breed upwards and 
not downwards. If this course is pur- 
sued, he will be amply repaid in many 
ways. It is also good to occasionally 
purchase a queen from a distant 











breeder with which to cross the blood, 


and to stop in-breeding. 


Carefully note the progeny of every 
queen, and tolerate those only which 
are pure, and which show in every bee 
the three distinct yellow bands. Keep 
your bees pure, and you will not only 
be rewarded with large crops of honey, 
but you will derive a greater pleasure 
from a calling which is not only hon- 
orable and lucrative, but elevating and 
ennobling. 
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WINTERING BEES. 


Best Age for Bees to Go into 
Winter Quarters. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. E. POND. 





As is well known, I always winter 
my bees on the summer stands, and 
for years I have met with practically 
no loss. This I conclude depends more 
upon prepartion than any other cause, 
and after repeated experiments I have 
come to the conclusion that extra-late 
breeding makes no real difference in 
results. 

For years I had the idea that late- 
bred bees must winter better than 
those that were older, but the theory, 
plausible though it be, is not borne out 
by the facts; that is to say, I get no 
better results in wintering from caus- 
ing the late-breeding, than Ido from 
allowing strong colonies to manage 
the matter as they please. 


Of course there are exceptional 
cases. If a colony is weak in late 
summer, from any cause, such as a 
poor queen, or the queen being crowd- 
ed out by an extra honey-yield, as may 
happen at times where the greatest 
care is used, then I may be obliged to 
strengthen up my colonies for winter, 
by forcing the queen to the latest pos- 
sible point of time ; but.under ordi- 
nary conditions, I find that bees bred 
as ordinarily done, with no special at- 
tempt to force the matter, go through 
the winter fully as well, and come out 
in the spring fully as strong, as with 
forced breeding; and such being the 
case, [am of the further opinion that 
too much interference in that direc- 
tion, at the hands of inexperienced 
persons, under the instructions as 
given at the present time, will prove 
hazardous, and do more harm than 
good. 

I do not think that in the hands of 
experienced men, late breeding will 
do any harm, but I fear that those 
who attempt the matter without know-, 
ing just how it should be done, will 
fail in the work. 

Late breeding artificially, is rather 
against the natural law, and any va- 





riation from that law, must be made 
on certain lines, else failure must or- 
dinarily result ; for this reason, I ad- 
vise those only who have large experi- 
ence, to attempt the matter on a large 
scale. Those who have no large ex- 
perience, should go slow, and gain 
that experience by workiNg on a col- 
ony or two only, until they fully un- 
derstand the matter. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 





FALL WORK. 


Some Hints about Necessary 
Seasonable Work. 


Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 
Whatever work has to be done with 
bees should be done before they enter 
the quiescent state. They should have 
stores enough to last till flowers bloom, 
as spring is a poor time to disturb them. 
Feeding during early spring excites 
them to an unusual activity, and they 
fly out, get chilled, and never return, 
Many a colony, that swarms out in 
early spring, might be traced to some 
disturbing cause. I had a nucleus 
pass avery mild winter on its summer 
stand. I was so pleased about it, that 
I began to coddle it, and put frames 
of honey back of the division-board. 
It soon began to carry the honey into 
the brood-nest, became very lively, 
and in afew days swarmed out, and 
was destroyed while trying to enter a 
hive containing a large colony. 





«« Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
the saddest are these, ‘It might have 
been!” Had I let them alone, they 
might have built up into a good-sized 
colony by the time flowers bloomed. 
Bee-keepers have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the best time to do spring 
work in the apiary, is todo it in the 
fall; or rather, anticipate and do all 
that is necessary, and not disturb them 
in the least until warm weather has 
come to stay. 


Frost Not Yet Injurious. 


There have been several frosts, the 
first occurring in this locality Sept. 27, 
but not sufficient to injure grapes or 
kill tomato-vines in our garden up to 
date, Oct. 2. The golden-rods and 
asters appear to be but little injured, 
and, as the days are quite warm, may 
continue to yield a little honey. 


Death of the Drones. 


Bees conclude that the season is 
over, and that they cannot afford such 
luxuries as gentlemen of leisure. 
Father Langstroth kindly gave him a 
day in court, and ably defended him 
against his accusers, but his eloquence 
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was all wasted, for he is persecuted as 
badly now as ever. Itis pitiable to see 
him walk the plank, with a policeman 
each side of him as he sings the death- 
watch. 

But the law of the hive is ‘the 
greatest good to the greatest number,” 
and must be obeyed by the highest as 
well as the lowest, queens, drones and 
workers. He fares no worse than the 
rest ; as soon as the queen becomes in- 
firm or is injured, unfitting her to per- 
form her allotted duties, she is carried 
out and another reared to fill her 
place. So also it is with the workers. 

It is no use for the drone to plead 
that he is not to blame for idleness, 
that he has no bag to carry honey in, 
for he is told, all the same, that his 
room is better than his company. He 
submits with more grace to his fate 
than do some of the human family, 
who are now suffering under severe 
quarantine regulations, to prevent 
‘*the pistilence that walketh by noon- 
day,” spreading itself all over this fair 
land. ‘The. greatest good to the 
greatest number,” is a very good rule 
to observe, whether in communities of 
bees or of men. 


Removing Sarplus Honey. 


The sooner surplus honey is taken 
from the hives the better, for Italian 
bees are always looking out for No. 1, 
and will fill up the brood-nest as fast 
as itis empty. I have been surprised 
many times to see the difference be- 
tween black bees and Italians in this 
respect. After removing boxes filled 
with surplus honey from the black col- 
onies, I would find that the body of 
the hive was nearly empty, while the 
Italians were full—more provident, it 
seems. 

I removed a case cf sections lately 
in this way: I removed the cover and 
sheets, and blew smoke down through 
them, driving the bees below, when it 
was removed, and carried into the 
honey-house. A few remained, which 
gathered in a cluster upon the win- 
dow, and when it was darkened and 
the door open, flew out. When Dr. 
Miller removes his cases of sections, 
he piles one upon the other, until they 
are five or six high, and places a little 
tent, made something like an Indian 
wigwam or tepee, on top. This can 
be made of mosquito-netting, with 
rubber elastic in the bottom, to fit 
nicely around a case, with a hole in 
the top. Smoke does not issue out of 
this hole, but bees do. It needs some 
sort of a frame-work, either of wire or 
of wood, to hold it up. 

Where there is only a small amount 
of honey secured in close boxes, or 
those made by nailing sections together, 
a barrel is a good receptacle to put 
them in while the bees are leaving 





them. It should. be covered closely, 
so as to be dark inside, and have a 
little hole by which the bees can es- 
cape ; they will see the light and come 
out, while robbers will not find it. 
Sometimes it is well to pry up the 
cases or boxes one day and leave them 
until the next. If the night following 
is cool, the bees will all cluster below, 
and they can be removed early in the 
morning, when there are no bees in 
them. 
Peoria, Ills. 


BEE-LANGUAGE. 


What the Bees have Taught Us 
—They do Hear. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. O. SHEARMAN. 





On page 599, Dr. Miller states that 
the young queen uttersa ‘shrill ery, 
pe-e-p, peep, peep,” replied to by the 
young queens in their cells, ‘* quahk, 
quahk.” Now is it possible that as 
fully developed a bee-master as Dr. 
Miller, does not know that the queens 
make the noise with their wings ? 
Such is the case, however. I have 
seen them do it—a short, quick, vibra- 
tory motion ; and the hoarser ‘ note” 
of the queen in the cell is caused by its 
confined position—though they have 
room to make the motion all the same. 

lt seems to me that this alone should 
settle the question, ‘*Do bees hear ?” 
Why do they make any noise else ? 
What is hearing anyway, but a concus- 
sion of the waves of sound upon any 
sensitive object, whether it be ears or 
the soft parts of bees all over them. We 
all know that bees are very sensitive, 
and their sense of sight, smell and 
taste are more acute than most other 
animals ; and I claim they are equally 
sensitive to sound. Why, they even 
have a bee-language, and I know it, 
for I have learned a part of it by prac- 
tice—all by notes made by their wings 
moving in different ways, and with 
different velocity. 

A worker bee can make a noise in 
the same way that a queen does, but it 
sounds more like ‘perrt” to her 
‘*peep.” Then it is easy to tell just 
when a swarm starts, even with my 
back to them, at 10 or 12 feet distance 
(and often more), and right in a yard 
full of bees that make a great deal 
more noise than the swarm does when 
first starting. 

I could give many more instances, 
such asthe change in the note when a 
queen is given to a queenless colony, 
even while she is in the cage; also 
their ‘‘call,” when bees start for the 
hive, if they are shaken down in front 
of it. But whatis the use? We all 
know it. 





Further, as to the usual combat 
when two or more young queens 
hatch, only the one first recognized by 
the bees goes on the * war path,” as I 
call it. The rest avoid her, and each 
other, until they happen to meet, or 
else are expelled by the bees, or go 
out with the second swarm, as it some- 
times happen with even 3 or 4 young 
queens. Then in that case the bees 
** ball” all but the first one, after being 
hived. 


New Richmond, Mich. 
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QUEEN-REARING. 


Effect of the Swarming Impulse 
on Queen-Rearing. 








Read at the Wabash Co., Ind., Convention 
BY J. J. MARTIN. 


Every bee-keeper knows the impor- 
tance of haying a strong and vigorous 
queen in order that the colony may be 
profitable ; and in order that we may 
have good queens, the queen-rearer 
studies and makes use of all the means 
possible to bring about the desired 
result, so that the queen-bee or mother 
of the colony, may possess as far as 
possible all the good qualities, such as 


‘| honey-gathering, gentleness, etc. 


It is the general impression with 
most bee-keepers that the only good 
queens are those reared under the 
swarming impulse, which I admit is a 
correct view in one respect ; but I am 
prepared to say that better queens can 
be reared by what is termed the 
‘artificial process” by some bee- 
keepers. Yet it is the natural process 
after all, with the assistance of the 
queen-breeder, whose knowledge in 
this particular line should be of value 
in proportion, as it is in any other de- 
partment of the apiary. 

The swarming impulse can be 
brought about without waiting for it 
naturally, by removing the queen from 
a strong colony and uniting with this 
colony young bees from other colonies, 
until the hive is overflowing with bees; 
then remove all the eggs and unsealed 
brood, and give the colony eggs from 
a selected or imported queen, and the 
colony will build from 15 to 20 queen- 
cells. The great advémtage gained 
over natural swarming, is in having 
the cells built from the eggs you wish 
them. 


In twelve days the cells will be 
sealed, and can be cut out and placed 
in the queen-nursery, or in queenless 
nuclei, to hatch, always selecting the 
best and most nearly perfect cells. If 
hatched in the nursery they are in- 
troduced to queenless nuclei or colo- 
nies, and in five days they fly out to 
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Here is another point of great ad- 
vantage—allowing drones to fly only 
from selected colonies, all others being 
kept in the hive by the use of perfor- 
ated zine, or by the use of the ordinary 
drone-trap, thus mating the queens 
with the selected drones, or just those 
desired. This, I think, makes a gigan- 
tic stride, in my estimation. 


It is sometimes argued that there is 
so much danger of queens mating 
with black drones from a neighboring 
forest, or from a colony of black bees, 
kept by some one in the vicinity of 
the apiary, but I believe it is only a 
rarity where this occurs, when a large 
number of drones are present in the 
apiary ; for, from close observation, I 
am lead to believe that the virgin 
queen flies but a very short distance 
until she meets the drone and returns 
to the hive. 

After mating, the queen will usually 
lay in three days, and if she lays in 
worker-comb, we may safely conclude 
that she is properly fertilized. Now, 
to cull again, take only those which 
are large and vigorous. 

We have queens superior to those 
reared by the ordinary colony without 
any assistance. To the average bee- 
keeper, this is of but little interest, as 
the rearing of a small number of 
queens would necessitate the disturb- 
ing of one or more of their best colo- 
nies, during the very best of the 
honey-flow. It would prove quite ex- 
pensive, if only a half dozen or more 
queens are wanted, as the same colo- 
nies would gather more honey during 
the 25 or 30 days required in hatching 
and mating the queens, than would 
buy the same number. 

North Manchester, Ind. 


CONVENTIONS. 


The Importance of Being in 
Attendance, etc. 





Written for Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Since returning from the meeting in 
Columbus, Iam more than ever con- 
vinced of the value and importance of 
such gatherings. I have always felt 
that there could be no mistake in this 
matter. The common practice of all 
intelligent societies sustains this posi- 
tion. We say the farmers, as a class, 
have suffered from isolation and the 
lack of such associations, and that the 
Grange was a God-send to the farmer, 
in that it supplied this long-felt want. 
Mr. Heddon and I bave often argued 
this matter in extenso, both by word of 
mouth and by letter ; and while I have 
very great respect for Mr. Heddon’s 
ability as a bee-keeper, which is rarely 








surpassed, I cannot but believe that in 
this matter he is wholly wrong. The 
opinion of the world, as expressed in 
actions, is with me, and not with him. 


There is one serious obstacle in the 
way of making our meetings in the 
highest degree satisfactory ; that is, 
the great size of our country. If our 
association is to warrant calling it 
North American, we must not limit 
the meetings to one section of coun- 
try, nor have we done so. New York, 
Rochester, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Columbus, Lexington, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, and Chicago, are wide 
apart. I think it would be well to go 
to St. Louis, Louisville, Philadelphia,* 
Pittsburg, Richmond, and New Or- 
leans. 

But it has always appeared to me 
that such meetings were more succegs- 
ful where some one appeared in per- 
son, invited the association, and so be- 
came in some sense responsible for the 
success of the meeting. Thus it was 
that I moved and favored the going to 
Brantford next year. I feel sure that 
Mr. Holtermann will spare no pains 
to make the meeting a success. I 
should have preferred, had we been 
invited, to go to St. Louis or Kansas 
City. 

Now, if we thus migrate we cannot 
expect to have the same persons pres- 
ent each, nor representatives from all 
sections. It is too expensive. Of 
course, if State associations would ap- 
point and bear the expenses of dele- 
gates, this might be done. But from 
my observations in other associations, 
I much doubt the success of any such 
plan, much asI should like to see it 
succeed. Yet for all this I still think 
we can make the meetings represen- 
tative. 


While we may not secure the per- 
sonal presence of Smith and Jones at 
each meeting, we can secure their 
brains, their thought, which, after all, 
is what we want. I believe most thor- 
oughly that what we need and must 
secure is such action by our Secretary, 
in preparation for each meeting, as 
will call forth in brief, say fifteen min- 
utes, carefully prepared * papers,” the 
best that is known, from the best bee- 
keepers of the several States. I say, 
*« prepared papers.” I mean just that. 
Then we get mature views, and con- 
cise, well-digested pointers. Our best 
men will do better, when time is taken 
to carefully prepare themselves. 

Thus we shall have a dozen or fif- 
teen just such admirable presentations 
as Dr. Tinker gave at Columbus. 
Then we have a representative meet- 
ing. We have some facts of real value 
presented from all sections. We have 
some topics to hold us in our discus- 
sions. Oh! but it did me good to have 
my dear friend Dr. Mill but I must 





not call names—say to me at Colum- 
bus, «I believe you are right in this 
matter of papers.” It is such a com- 
fort to see our friends converted. If I 
could only get Mr. Heddon out to con- 
ventions, I should soon have’ him on 
my side as to their importance. 

I hope this matter will be fully dis- 
cussed. I desire that our next meet- 
ing be a grand success, and thus a 
type of the many more to follow it. I 
believe these meetings may be a great 
blessing to all, not only to those who 
attend, but to those who stay at home. 
I have made some suggestions in the 
above. Who will speak next ? 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


Mr. A. I. Root, editor of Gleanings, 
remarks as follows on the subject : 


Friend Cook, I heartily agree with 
all you say ; and although I myself am 
much inclined to backslide a little, es- 
pecially if Ido not attend the conven- 
tions fora while, I never get home 
without feeling that Iam a wiser and 
a better man, and with a feeling, too, 
that I have been fulfilling better the 
purpose for which God placed me here 
upon this earth. In other words, I do 
believe that the man who stays at 
home hurts himself. The great 
troubles and trials that beset us through 
life are often caused by not being ac- 
quainted. The uncharitableness, the 
greed, and selfishness, which we see 
exhibited are the consequences and 
outgrowth of staying at home—yes, 
oftentimes of sticking to business. Of 
course, there are people who do not 
stick to their business enough, or, per- 
haps, notin the right way; but they 
are exceptions to the general rule. 
Inasmuch as our good friend, the edi- 
tor of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
gives a carefully prepared report of all 
the proceedings of the convention, we 
have not thought best to take space for 
it here ; but I want to speak a little of 
the social time we had outside of the 
regular meetings...... 

Before our last evening assembly 
opened, we were informed that the 
Senate Chamber, which we occupied, 
must be vacated exactly at 9 o’clock, 
for another crowd. Yankee-like, we 
inquired what the next crowd were 
going to do. The reply was, that a 
large company of male jubilee singers 
were to practice on some campaign 
songs; and when we suggested that 
the bee-men were fond of music, we 
received a very cordial invitation to 
remain. Well, the singing was the 


grandest and the finest, I believe, I 
ever heard in all my life. It never 
dawned upon my simple understand- 
ing before, that the human voice un- 
aided is capable of such flights of 
melody as we had there. These sing- 
ers, of course, and the audience, were, 
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as a rule, members of one of the great 
political parties. Bee-keepers do not 
all think alike, nor vote alike, and I 
do not know but I should be a little 
ashamed of them if they did; but I 
was happy to hear those who hold dif- 
ferent political views from the senti- 
ments of the campaign songs join 
heartily in the enjoyment of it. 

Our talents, abilities, and accom- 
plishments are in _ different lines. 
Friend Newman is, perhaps, not so 
much of a bee-keeper as some of the 
rest of us; but he has a wonderful gift 
in the ease and clearness with which 
he makes himself understood to every- 
body. President Mason had to be 
continually telling us to speak louder, 
while friend Newman could, without 
doubt, make himself heard and under- 
stood to a thousand people. He is 
perfectly at home and at ease in ad- 
dressing an audience, while a great 
many, like myself, feel neither at 
home, nor exactly at ease, in such a 
place. ’ 

On the Centennial grounds is a great 
building erected exactly on the plan 
of a half-sphere—an immense dome, 
so high and broad that one speaker 
can easily make himself heard by 
12,000 people. Not a stick of timber, 
nor a pillar, nor even an iron-rod, 
breaks the space enclosed; and we 
soon discovered that the acoustic prop- 
erties of the building are wonderful. 
A piano and an organ stood there in- 
vitingly open ; and by a little persua- 
sion Dr. Miller was induced to sit 
down and sing my favorite hymn, 
‘«The Rock that is Higher than I.” To 
my surprise, and perhaps a little to his 
surprise also, he discovered that his 
voice would fill the room easily ; and 
before he got through, several came 
forward and joined im the -hymn. 
Then we had the pieces which we give 
in this issue, and on page 756 of the 
last number, and several more joined 
in the chorus. One friend attracted 
our attention by his beautiful voice, 
and Dr. Miller asked him if he was a 
bee-man. He said he was not a bee- 
man, but we found out he was one of 
the 150 who surprised and delighted 
us at the campaign meeting the night 
before ; and as we chatted with him 
we felt that we had found a new 
brother—yes, a brother in truth, al- 
though those that sang together repre- 
sented the politics of at least three of 
our great political parties...... 

There are grand enjoyments pro- 
vided for us, even in this world, in the 
way of using our eyes and ears and 
other senses intelligently ; and the only 
way to use them intelligently is to get 
acquainted—to know by face and to 
know by reputation ; and if we stay at 
home there is no way in the world by 
which we can know about and enjoy 
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in the right way these things God has, 
in his wonderful wisdom and love, 
provided for us. 


*Prof. Cook seems too have forgot- 
ten that the sessions of 1873 were held 
at Louisville ; 1874 at Pittsburgh, and 
1876 at Philadelphia. In 1885 the In- 
ternational Congress, a similar meet- 
ing, was held in New Orleans—taking 
four out of the six places named, and 
leaving but St. Louis and Richmond. 

The next meeting at Brantford, we 
feel sure will be the greatest success 
of the present decade. Mr. Holter- 
mann intends to leave no stone un- 
turned which may be used to advance 
its interests. Prof. Cook is quite right 
about having some one interested, on 
the spot, to manage the matter. 

Any meeting not havjng a full pro- 
gramme of carefully prepared essays, 
will be more or less of a failure, as 
Prof. Cook says. The foundation is 
now laid for making the Society a 
grand success, and all our energies 
must be devoted to that object from 
now until the next meeting at Brant- 
ford. 


SAFE WINTERING. 


Methods of Preparing Bees for 
Safe Wintering. 





Read at the Wabash Co., Ind., Convention 
BY AARON SINGER. 


This subject is a puzzler. After we 
read the current literature on the sub- 
ject of wintering bees, and find all 
kinds of ways and devices set forth for 
the successful wintering of our colo- 
nies, yet we are at a loss to come toa 
correct conclusion in this matter, as to 
which is the best and cheapest way to 
winter bees successfully. If each bee- 
keeper were asked separately, as to 
his ideas of wintering, I doubt very 
much if any two would agree on all 
points. So the’ best that I can do, is 
to give my ideas on this subject with- 
out trying to follow any of our great 
leaders. , 

To winter well, colonies should go 
into quarters strong in bees, as there 
will be more heat generated when it is 
necessary by a strong colony than by 
a weak one. All will agree that a cer- 
tain amount of animal heat is essential 
to the vitality of the colony. The 
question then arises, how can we best 
pack or prepare our bees so as to re- 
tain the greatest possible amount of 





heat ? 














colonies having plenty of good stores, 
winter well in the old-fashioned box- 
hive. The bees generally glue shut all 
cracks and crevices near the top with 
propolis, this being no doubt done to 
keep the heat from passing off so 
rapidly. The combs are generally 
built so as to form a double wall on 
the outside of the cluster, and in this 
way the bees form a natural double- 
walled hive for their own protection 
against cold. This will lead us to the 
conclusion that the colony in a movy- 
able-frame hive should have more pro- 
tection around the hive than a single 
wall affords. 


Winter Protection for Hives. 


I use something like this, as an ad- 
ditional protection around the outside : 
Make four sides of a box separately, 
out of rough lumber, about 10 inches 
larger each way than the hive, and 
about 10 inches higher. These sep- 
arate pieces can then be placed around 
the hive and nailed at each corner 
with two nails. The hive is then en- 
closed in a box with 5 inches of space 
around the outside. 


An entrance must then be left to the 
hive through this space, which ¢an be 
made by nailing together two boards 
about a foot in léngth, and 8 or 10 
inches wide. Put two strips about 
one-half an inch thick, between the 
boards near the edges before nailing 
together, and then you will have a 
passage-way through the boards one- 
half an inch in height by nearly the 
width of the boards. Arrange this so 
that one end of the opening is against 
the entrance to the hive, and the other 
end protruding from the box. This 
gives the bees a place of ingress and 
egress. 

Then all the space between the hive 
and box can be filled with sawdust to 
the top of the box. After this is done, 
cover the box to keep out rain, and 
let the bees alone. 

These boxes can be taken apart and 
piled up when not in use, and they 
will last a long time. 

A very good outside protection is to 
shovel snow all around against the 
hive ; but there is an objection, that 
this has a tendency to jar the bees and 
-ause uneasiness. 


Accumulation of Moisture in Hives. 


The accumulation of moisture is one 
of the drawbacks in wintering. It is 
advisable that some arrangement be 
made for it to escape from the cluster, 
without allowing much of the heat to 
escape withit. A sack made of some 
light material, the size of the hive on 
top, and filled with clover chaff, or 
some like material, makes an excel- 
lent covering for the bees in winfer. 
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This absords the moisture arising from 
the cluster, and at the same time it 
does not let the heat pass off rapidly. 








Good Stores for Winter. 


Another very essential thing is 
plenty of good stores of honey. I 
would pay but little attention to pol- 
len, for lam not able to say that it 
does much damage in excess of its 
good. 

It is a question whether it pays to 
take all the honey from bees and give 
them a substitute in the form of sugar, 
as it is quite an additional amount of 
labor to make the exchange properly. 

Some bee-keepers prepare their bees 
for winter with no labor or expense, 
by just letting them stand as they were 
at the close of the honey season, with 
all the fixtures and everything on the 
hives. This is a very cheap way to 
prepare bees for winter, but the out- 
come in the spring is expensive to 
them in losses, besides the remorse of 
conscience which should come to all 
such, for cruelty to their living 
property. 

In conclusion I would say, put an 
absorbent on the hive; leave the en- 
trance open ; protect the outside of the 
hives jn some way; see that all colo- 
nies are strong in bees and natural 
stores—-and then give them a good 
letting alone ! 

Wabash, Ind., Oct. 20, 1888. 


————>_-™ 





Convention Notices. 





t?” The Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will convene at Liucoln, Nebr., on Jan. 9, 10 and 11, 
1889, J. N. HEATER, Sec. 


[2 The Pan-Handle Bee - Keepers’ Association 
will hold its next meeting in the K. of P. Hall on 
Main St., between 1lith & 12th Streets, in Wheeling, 

. Va., on Nov. 21 and 22, 1888. 41] beekeepers are 
cordially invited. W. L. KINSEY, Sec. 


®@ The Marshall County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Court Housein Murshal!town, 
lowa,on Friday, Nov. 16, 188%, at 10 a.m. All bee- 
keepers are cordially inv.ted te meet with us, and 
bring along anything that they may have that will 
interest or benefit apiarists. . W. SANDERS, Sec. 


t®- The next recu'ar meeting of the Stark Co. 

Bee- Keepers’ Society wil! be held in Grange «tail at 

Canton, Vhio. on Saturday, Nov. 3, 188. at 10 a.m. 

Matters of importauce to vee-culture wi'l be dis- 
cussed. Every oee-keeper is requested to be there. 
MARK ‘THOMSON, Sec. 


{2 The Alabama State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet at 1) a.m. on Wednesday, Nov. 14, 188%, at 
the office of the Secretary of the State Fair (in the 
Fair Building), in Montgomery, Ala. Members are 
urged to attend .and all persons interestea in bees 
and honey are cordially invited. 

J. M. JENKINS, Sec. 





International Bee-Convention. 
—The Pamplilet Report of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Convention is now issued, and copies 
have been sent to each member, as well as 
to the Colleges, Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Societies and periodicals devoted to 
the industry. Copies can be obtained at 
this office, by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
This pamphlet contains the new bee-songs 
and words, as well as a portrait of the 
President. Bound up with the history of 
the International Society, and a full report 
of the Detroit, Indianapolis and Chicago 
conventions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 


TSE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1888 Time and Place of Meeting. 
Nov. 3.—Stark County, at (anton, Ohio. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Nov. 14.—Alabama State, at Montgomery, Ala. 
J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Nov. 16.— Marshall County, at Marshalltown, Iowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrand, lowa. 

Nov. 21, 22.—Pan-Handle, at Wheeling, W. Va. 
W. L. Kinsey, See., Blaine, O. 


Dec. —.—Michigan State, at Jackson, Mich. 
= : H. D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


1889. 
Jan. 9-11.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
J.N. Heater, Sec., Columbus, Nebr. 


¢@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Mammoth Mignonette.—Mr. B. C. 
Griffith, of Griffith, N. C., on Oct. 18, 1888, 
says: 

I senda part of a plant which please to 
name through the BEE JOURNAL. It seems 
to be a good honey-plant; my bees have 
been on it more or less since the last of 


May—five months—and it is stillin bloom. 
lf it is of value, 1 would like to know it. 


{{t is Reseda grandiflora, or mammoth 
mignonette, a good honey-producer.— Eb. } 





An Aster.—J. O. Dedman, Harrods- 
burg, Ky., on Oct. 4, 1888, writes as follows: 


Inclosed is a apeia of wild flower. I 
notice that when the flower I enclose and 
golden-rod grow together, the bees ory ! 
notice the latter. Can you tell me what it 
is? Noone here can. 
ance very lateiy. 


{It is one of the asters (Aster trades- 
canti), all of which are excellent honey- 
producers.—ED. } 


t made its appear- 


The Season in Nebraska.—aA. E. 
Maley, of Auburn, Nebr., on Oct. 20, 1888, 
writes : 





The spring of 1888, in this locality, was 
cold and rainy. The bees only made a liv- 
ing until July, when they began to fill up 
the hives. Melissa came into bloom in 
July, and the bees soon found it, but they 
did not work on it as well as on — 
Buckwheat and heart’s-ease yielded well, 
and some colonies stored 50 pounds in the 
sections. Bees are in good condition for 
winter, with plenty of sealed stores. ‘There 
are no large apiaries in this part of the 
country, but there are some men going into 
the business in earnest. I know a man 
about 90 mies west of here, who cleared 
$1,000 last year, from the sale of bees and 
honey. 


Fall{Honey Crop in lowa.—J. W. 
Sanders, Le Grand, Iowa, on Oct. 23, 1888, 
writes : 

I have met with a number of bee-keepers 
here, and all report no surplus honey this 


season until the latter part of August. Our 
bees began to work on the fall bluom about 








Aug. 20, at which time they were strong in 
workers, young bees and brood; so that if 
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cold, wet weather had set in, instead of 
good bee-weather, we would have had a 
general bee-famine, for almost all were 
nearly destitute ot honey, éither in the sur- 
plus or brood-departments. Itis seldom we 
see hives increase in weight as fast as they 
did from Aug. 25 to Sept.3. In fact, the 
harvest continued good up to the first week 
in October. Previous to this harvest man 
had fears that they would have to feed their 
bees in order to have stores for winter. All 
are now rejoicing that we have plenty of 
young bees, winter stores, and some sur- 
plus. From whatI can learn, I think that 
many got from one-fifth to one-third of a 
crop, while others have only a good storage 
for winter. Our white clover for next sea- 
son looks well, and as all conditions at this 
time seem to be well for wintering, we hope 
for a good season next year. 





Halfa Crop of Honey.—L. Haun, 
Leavenworth, Kans., on Oct. 11, 1888, says : 


We have had scarcely half acrop of sur- 
plus honey .this year, in this ge 
mainly obtained from linden and white 
clover. The smart-weed and other fall 
flowers have yielded abundantly for winter 
supplies. 





Honey-Yield in Different Local- 
ities.—A.E. Howe, of Okemus, Mich., on 
Oct. 22, 1888, writes : 


Are localities that yield honey in poor 
ape better than those that yield nothing ? 

rare the localities that yield nothing just 
as apt to yield honey next year? Bees have 
done nothing here for two years, and the 
reason I ask the question is, | would like to 
move my bees to where l can do the best 
with them. 


(The questions are unanswerable, be- 
cause there is no rule by which to be guided. 
A poor locality may yield honey in a gen- 
erally unfavorable season, by reason of its 
not being affected by the special cause of 
disaster in other localities. Almost a barren 
hillside (a poor place for bee-pasturage gen- 
erally) may yield honey in its usual quan- 
tity, even when the valleys, usually depend- 
ing on the rich clovers, may yield nothing, 
by reason of the sward having been killed 
by frost during the previous winter. We 
should prefer to risk the places having the 
best bee-pasturage in selecting a new loca- 
tion, even though they may fail once ina 
while.—EpD.] 





Moving Colonies to New Pas- 
ture.—Vet Tucker, Shelby, Ohio, on Oct. 
20, 1888, gives the following novel ex- 
perience : 


My apiary is situated in the village of 
Shelby, where there are 110 colonies of bees. 
Thinking this field might be overstocked, 
about Aug. 201 moved 4 colonies 3 miles 
into the country, to an unoccupied field, 
where there was an abundance of buck- 
wheat, asters and golden-rod. The next 
day after moving I visited them, and 
found them all right and busy. Ina week 
I visited them again, and they were storing 
honey in the sections. Two friends were 
present at this visit, and I gave the bees two 
filled sections from the ceuter of a crate on 
one ot the colonies, and replaced them with 
empty sections. At my next visit this crate 
was filled, and I raised it and put an empty 





one under it. 
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A few days ago I brought them home, and | crop is about one-half of the usual yield ; 
upon examining the honey, | found that the| but I got the most of it during August and 


above described eolony had filled the upper 


moved. These two and the lower crate 
contained only white aster honey. Two 
other colonies had gathered from golden-rod 
and asters, but it was somewhat mixed. 
On opening the fourth hive, I found only 
dark buckwheat honey. In this I was not 
ableto detect even a trace of golden rod or 
aster honey, while in the other three, the 
absence of buckwheat was as marked. 
With me this was a novel experience. How 
is it with others ? 





Bee-Keeping in Dakota.—J. 0. 
Hagen, Aberdeen, Dakota, on Oct. 14, 1888, 
writes : 


I purchased 1 colony of bees last spring, 
and increased them to 2 colonies by divid- 
ing. I obtained only 12 pounds of comb 
honey, but perhaps I would have had more 
if 1 had put on the surplus sections before 
the harvest was over ; so I cannot tell how 
the honey season has been this year. I be- 
lieve that bees will do well here in Dakota. 
To-day 1 opened oneof the hives to look at 
the bees, and half adozen alighted on my 
hand, and left their stingers there. I picked 
them off, and now I enclose them in this 
letter. Please examine them, and tell me 
through the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL what 
kind of bees they are. My wife and I have 
been troubled all summer by them. She 
could net come nearer the hive than within 
100 feet, and my neighbors have been 
troubled at their wells, when they were 
after water. 


[Of course the bees were all mashed up 
and dead in the letter envelope. As some 
of them have two, and others three bands, 
of course they are hybrids—but they are 
fine, large bees, and look like good workers. 
—Ep.|] 





Good Fall Honey-Flow.—Green 
R. Shirer, Greene, Lowa, on Oct. 22, 1888, 
says: 


Last year my bees did nothing at all—I 
did not get one pound of honey, aud no 
swarms. During the winter and spring I 
lost one-third of them. Bees just made a 
good living this season up to Aug. 15, when 
a wonderful honey-flow began, and the 
hives filled up quite fast. I extracted 600 
pounds of very thick and heavy horney, of 
tine quality. 1 have besides about 60 pounds 
of comb honey, and the bees have an abun- 
dance for winter. I will begin the winter 
with 38 colonies, but 4 of them have drone- 
laying queens. My bees are packed with 
chaff for winter, on the summer stands, ex- 
cept one colony that 1 will put into the cel- 
lar. White clover is very promising for 
next year, and | am hoping for a good honey 
season then. 





+ + 


The Lllinois State Fair, etc.— 
John A. Williamson, Lodge, Ills., on Oct. 
15, 1888, writes : 


At the State Fair at Olney, [ obtained $47 
in premiums. The first four on the list, 
which IL enclose, represents the four blue 
ribbons—first prizes. I had the only exhibit 
of honey. There was pretty strong compe- 
tition on bees, but | obtained all the blue 
ribbons except one. There is no honey in 
that part of the State, there being no clover 
or linden there, and the colonies were so 
reduced by the timeof the fall run that they 
hadno bees to gather the enormous crop 
that was furnished by heart’s-ease, Spanish- 
needle, and other fall flowers. y own 


| September. I kept my bees strong by feed- 
crate with yellow golden-rod honey, except | ing during the summer. 


the two sections in the place of those re-| pounds from about 80 colonies. 


My crop is 3,000 
My bees 
are strong, and have too much honey in the 
brood-chambers, and being cold nights, 
they fairly crowded the brood-frames. 





Honey from Pepperage.-— Miss 
Dema Bennett, Bedford, O., on Oct. 18, 1888, 
writes: 


Through some mistake, I am credited 
with saying, on page 677, in the “ experi- 
ence meeting” at Columbus, that, “A few 
had reported getting 100 pounds per colony 
from pepperage.” ‘This amount far exceeds 
any report I have received from Ohio this 
year, as being gathered from ali sources. I 
mentioned that Mr. L. G. Reed, of Kent, 
O., thought that the dark honey in his 
locality was gathered from pepperage, in- 
stead of honey-dew, as some thought, and I 
asked if it was possible that the houey-dew 
mentioned ina good many of the reports, 
could have been gathered from pperage. 
It was a mistake, but perhaps it was my 
own fault in not speaking so as to be under- 
stood, as there was more or less confusion, 
and I am not used to speaking in public. 





Wanted—Colorado Climate.— 
Mrs. L. Harrison, of Peoria, Ills., propounds 
the following question : 


Who will supply Prof. Cook with the 
climate of Colorado, to sow with the seed 
of the Rocky Mountain honey-plant, to fer- 
tilize it in order to secure a crop of honey ? 


|The Professor may perhaps enter into a 
compact with “the clerk of the weather,” 
to transfer Colorado climate to Michigan 
next year, or to make some kind of an ex- 
change in the matter. It would be useless 
for us “ordinary mortals” to attempt such 
a scheme, but between “ celestial officials” 
and “college professors,” there may appear 
some media for such an exchange or trans- 
fer. We respectfully refer the question to 
Prof. Cook.—Ep.] 





My Experience with Bees.—lsaac 
| Harman, Robinson, Kans., on Oct. 12, 1888, 
says: 


I obtained 2 colonies of bees last spring, 
transferred them, and I now have 4 coionies 
in frame hives ; besides, one swarm left, as 
| L supposed afterwards, by not getting the 
| queen in the hive. They left the next day. 
| he first swarm stored 28 pounds of honey 
| in the sections, which sold at 20 cents per 

pound. I think thatthis country is exeel- 

lent for bee-keepers, and I look forward 
with pleasure to the time when I can be the 
happy owner of an apiary, no preventing 
Providence. 





We Want 20,000 subscribers. Out of 
the 300,000 bee-keepers in America, certainly 
| this is not an extravagant desire! It is 

only one out of every fifteen! We confi- 

dently ask those who appreciate the AMERI- 
| CAN BEE JOURNAL, to show it by sending 
us One or more new subscribers. We will 
give them full value for their money. 














Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Hioney and Beeswax Market. 
CHICAGO, 

HONE Y.—New crop arriving slowly, but demand 
a White clover comb, 17@isc. Extracted, 

ve. 

BEESW AX.—22c. 
Sep. 12. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—For white comb 1-Ibs.,18¢e. Very little 
inquiry for anything outside of 1-lbs., and when it 
is wanted it is at a lower price. Extracted, the best 
grades, 7@8c., and some held higher. Offerings are 
small and demand slow. 

6H HS WAX, —220. R. A. BURNETT, 
Sep. 12. 161 South Water Bt. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY. - We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., 18@20c.; 
2ibs , 16@1Rkc. Good dark 1.1bs., 16@18c.; 2-1bs., 15 to 
16c.; fair 1-lbs , :24¢@14c. Extracted. white, in kegs 
and ¢-barrels, 844@9c.; amber in same, veene.: in 
pails and tin, white,9@9¢c.; in barrels and half-bar- 
rels, dark,6@6c. Market steady and supply ample 
for the moderate demand, but present values have 
a apy! to restrict general consumption. 


23c. 
Oct. 25, A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water &t. 


DENVER. 
HONEY.—Colorado, new 1-lb. sections.,. 13@15c. 
Extracted, 7@8c. 
BEESW AX.—20@23¢. 
Sep. 7. J. M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth Bt. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white 1-Ibs., 15@17c.; 
2-lbs., 14@16c. Fair white 1-lbs., 14@l6c.; 2-lbs., 13 
to \5e. Kxtracted, white, 7}44@8c. 

BEESW AX. —23}¢c. 

Sep. 17. ‘HURBER, WHYLAND & CO. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote . wonty ‘iiite 1-Ibs., 17@18c. ; 
2-lbs , 13@14c. Fair white 1-lbs., 15@16c.; 2-]bs., 12c. 
Buckwheat 1-lbs., ll@i2c.; 2-lbs., 19@ile, White 
extracted, 744@s8\¢c.; buckwheat. 544@64b.; Califor- 
nia extracted, white sage, 746@7%c. ; amber, 74@7. 
Demand good and prices firm. Newcomb honey is 
et Ce freely. 

BEES W AX.—2z3@23Ke. 

HILDR#'TH BROS. & SEGBLEKEN, 
Oct. 10. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


8AN FRANCISCO. P 
HONEY.—White 1-Ib. sections, 11@12%¢.;_ 2-lbs., 
12 1 c.; amber, 8@1v0c. Extracted, white, 534@6c.; 
light amber, 5'4@5\éc.;- amber and candied. 454@5c. 
Becsine light and market firm for best qualities. 
BEESW AX.—Dull at 19422}é6c. 
Sep. 22. O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


DETROIT. 
HONBY.— Best white comb, 17@18c.: dark, 16c.— 
Extracted, 8@10c. Market bare of a!l kinds. 
BEESWAX.—21@2z2¢. ‘ 
Sep. 24. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 44@8c. per !b. 
Comb honey, 124%@16c. Demand slow, and only for 
best qualities. : 

BEKESW AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
good to cheice vellow, on arrival. 

Oct. 24. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—Choice 1-lb. sections, 18¢.; dark 1-lbs., 
14c.; 2-lbs., l6c.; dark, 13c. White extracted in 60- 
lb. cans, S8c.; amber, 7c.; in barrels and kegs, 5@8c. 
Demand good, prices steady, and stock fair. 
BEEKSW AX.—None in market, 
Sep. 27. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Bt. 


F NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
1744@18e.: 2-lbs., 14@15¢e. Fair 1-lbs., 144@15téc.; 
2-lbs.,:1@12c. Extracted,fancy white clover,74@~'<. 
California white in 60-lb. cans, 8c.; light amber ,in 
same cans, 7%{c.; amber, 7c. Buckwheat in kegs 
and barrels, 546@6. Cuban, in barrels and }¢-barrels, 
65c. per gallon. 

Sep.26. F.G.STROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt. 


BO TON 
HONEY.—We quote: Best white clover I-pounds, 
17@18¢.; best 2-lbs..16«17.. Extracted. 8@9c. The 
market is more active, with an upward tendency. 
Oct.25. BLAKKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—White 1-lbs. 17@18c.; dark, 14@15c.; Cal- 
ifornia white 1-lbs., 17c.; dark, l4c. Extracted white 
8c. ; amber, 7c. 
BEESW AX.—None in the market. 
Oct. 11. CL.EMONB, CLUON & OO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. . 

HONE Y.—We quote : Extracted in barrels, 5@6c., 
according to quality; in cans, 7@8c. Comb, 1244@15c. 
Prices firmer on account of scarcity, though the 
demand is not great. 

BEES —21c. for vrime. 

Oct. 17. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : Extracted, white, 6 cents; 
light amber, 534c.; amber, 544@53¢c. Comb, 1-!bs. 
13@14c.; 2-Ibs., 10@13c., 





BEES W AX.—20@22c. 
Sep.24. SCHACHT & LEMCEH, 122-124 Davis St. 
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